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mental tests of opportunity and motive than the only male in
authority over the fatal household, the retainer who by one
shrewd stroke might inseverably attach his fortunes to those of
a King of England? So reasoned Blount, and pretty plainly
assumed, by his unceremonious introduction of the subject, that
Robert must be thinking along the same lines.
We know very little of the shadowy figure thus projected into
the tragedy. Blount, who mentions him in no other connection,
seems to have had only the barest acquaintance with him, while
Robert, who must have had great confidence in him to put him
in charge of his financial affairs, never mentions him by name at
all. That he was well connected is attested by his marriage to a
niece of Lord Williams of Thame, Keeper of the Tower during
Robert's imprisonment and later Lord High Chamberlain under
Philip and Mary. The Latin epitaph on his tombstone warrants
him to have been "a very amiable man, very learned, a great
musician, builder and planter." So that such moderate evidence
of later prosperity as his purchase of the freehold of Cumnor
and his entry into Parliament do not in themselves imply an
adequate prior motive on his part for murder.
Having taken stock of the jury, to whom he delivered Robert's
charge when it arrived next day, Blount turned to investigate on
his own account. The first witness he selected to examine was
Amy's maid Pirto, "who doth dearly love her."
Pirto was able to amplify out of her own knowledge Bowes'
and the landlord's hearsay tale of the events of the Sunday
morning. Her mistress had arisen unusually early and ordered
the whole household, "her own sort" and their servants included,
to Abingdon Fair for the morning. Her friends demurred,
especially Mrs. Odingsells, who "said it was no day for a gentle-
woman to go in, the morrow was much better," Amy, "very
angry," retorted "that she might choose at her own pleasure, but
that all hers should go." One of the others, presumably Mr. or
Mrs. Forster, asked who would keep her company if all went.
Mrs. Owen, she replied, would keep her company at dinner.
Whether she was making an exception of Mrs. Owen, or whether
m a huff she meant that she would dine with Mrs. Owen after
the latter's return but with nobody else is not clear; nor who
apart from Amy stayed in the end and who went.1
1 Abmgdon's annual fair was always held in February (Holinshed, 1,411) so the event
here referred to was probably some local festival, on the occasion of the Nativity of the
Virgin. The Sabbath was the usual day for the vulgar, hence Mrs. Odingsell's obj ectioru